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as to regulate my Conduct in this Houſe by either. 
I muſt indeed confeſs, that I have ſuch an Opi- 
nion of the good Senſe of: my Countrymen, and have, by 
Experience, found them fo often in the Right, that it is with 
the utmoſt Caution, and after the moſt mature Deliberation, 
I ever differ from what I find to be the Opinion of the Pub- 
lick z and, I believe, it would be much better for the Nation, 
if our Miniſters of State, as well as the Members of this 
Houſe, had always the ſame Regard for it. With regard to 
}. the Bill now hefore us, whatever the . Gentleman may 
© "have heard from the Citizens he has talked to upon the Sub- 
KR; I can aſſure him, that it has been, and is now called 
for by che general Voice of. the Citizens of London ; but 
this I ſhall not defire him, or any other Gentleman, to take 


an Di Patents anon — OE te WO IR Fo. 
1 15 1 855 ee Sir, I have the Pleaſure of finding 
a great Majority of my Fellow- Citizens of the ſame Opinion. 
with me; for when this Negative Voice was firſt given'to the 
Court of Aldermen, I was of Opinion, that it would be of 


<angerous Conſequence to the Liberties of the City, and. 
productive of great ealouſies, Animoſities and Diſcontents; 


ence, 


© © andin this Opinion I have fince been confirmed by Experi- 
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ence, as well as by the Concurrence of a great Majority, 1 
may ſay, of all my Fellow-Citizens who have a due Regar 
to the Privileges of the City, or the Liberties of their Country. 
In this, therefore, the Hon. Gentleman and I differ widely 
- in Opinion; but in another Opinion I ſhall in Part join with 
him. I ſhall admit. that Power, even a lawleſs Power, is 
graſped at, and aſſiduouſſy fought after, by too many of the 
Human Species; but I cannot admit that either a lawleſs, or 
a conſtitutional Power 1s graſped at by all Mankind; On the 
contrary, I believe, moſt Part of Men are fo low in their 
. Circumſtances, that Ambition, or the Luft of Power, never 
ſo much as once enters their Thoughts ; and a great Majority 
of thoſe of ſuperior Circumſtances have, I hope, as they 
ought, their Thoughts more taken up avout guarding againſt 
- lawleſs Power, than about the Purſuit of any conſtitutional 
Power. To all thoſe, therefore, that do not aim at iawleſs 
Power, I muſt recommend the Conſideration, that the Luft 
. of Riches is as vehement, and much more general than the 
' Luſt of Power, and that this Luſt of Riches has always 
been the, beſt Handle that could be made uſe of by thoſe 
who were aiming at lawleſs Power. 
When we conſider this, Sir, we ſhall of courſe find, and 
muſt conclude, that the Complaints againſt this Negative Voice 
in the Court of Aldermen do not proceed from any unreaſona- 
dle Luſt of Power in the Body of the Citizens of London, biił 
from a moſt juſt and reaſonable Apprehenſion, that this Ne- 
„ gative may, = Corruption, be made uſe of by thoſe who 
are aiming at acquiring a lawleſs Power over their Country, 
and eſpccially over the City of London; and this is a Danger 
which w ate in this Country, and particularly at this Time, 
much more expc ſed to, than we are to the Danger of our 
** Libertics being overturned by the People's aſſuming to them- 
-' ſelves a greater Extent of Power than they know how to 
make a proper uſe of. Thoſe who have been taught and 
a accuſtomed to vilipend the Knowledge, the Judgment, or 
the Dilcretion,of the People in the exerciſ: of Power, 
may, perhaps, think, that the Liberties of a Country 
may be endangered by lodging too much Power in the 


Hands of the People, or what we in this Country call the 
Commons; but this can never be the caſe, awlong as the 


Nobles and the chief Farvilics among. the Commons preſerve 


ſo much as the Appe rance of an) Virtue or publick Spirit 


among them. Whilit the Nobles and great Families of a 
Country are, or even {rem to be, influc g d in every Part 
-- of their publick Conduct, by Virtue, and a generous Regard 


ſor the good of their Ccuntry, the Feople win always entruſk 


them with the Exerciſe of whatever Power may de lodged 


lr the Conſtitution in their Har@s, and the noble and great 


Families 
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Families will always have ſo much Influence upon the Minds 

of the People, as to prevent their giving too much Power to 

any one popular Leader; but when the noble and great Fa- 

miles throw aſide even the Appearance of Virtue or publick 

i Spirit: When, from every Part of their conduct, it appears, 

that none of them ſeck any Thing but their own private In- 

tercſt. and that almoſt every one of them is ready upon all 

Occaſianus, and in cafes of the utmoſt Importance, to-facri- 

fice the publick Good to his own private Advantage: When 
tb Pecple find themſelves oppreſſed with Taxes in order to 

pay extravagant Penſions or Salaries to the Rich and Great, 

br to their Relations and Favourites: When thoſe entruſted 

Vith che Gotermment conſpire to make a private Jobb of e- 

very publck Meaſure: When true Merit is diſregarded, 3 

and the publick Service in every Branch neglected or ſacri- 

- heed, by the employtag of none but ſuch as are the Relations 9 

or Sy caphants of the noble or great Families in a Country: 1 

ſay, when this happens to be the caſe in any free country, 

the Nables and great Families loſe their Influence among the 

People, and then it becomes eaſy for a great popular Leader, 

by an Affectation of ſuperior Virtue and publick Spirit, to 

perſuade the People to lodge ſo much Power in his Hands, as 

to enable him to aſſume a ſole and abſolute Rule. 

In ſuch a caſe, Sir, the People carmot properly be ſaid to be 
cheated out of their Liberties: They become, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, willing to put themſelves under the Government of One 
they have a good Opinion of, rather than continue under the 
Government of the many they have a bad Opinion of, and no 
one can ſay their choice is either abſurd or imprudent; for 

when Virtue and publick Spirit become extint among the 
noble and great Families of a country, it is impoſſible to pre- 
- fſervea free Government. Their Government muſt deviate 
into an abſolute Monarchy, or an abſolute Oligarchy ; and 

the firſt is the moſt cligible of the two, becauſe a ſole and F 
abſolute Monarch cani.ot poſſibly: have any private Intenelt ta 
purſue; he can have no Intereſt to purſuc, but: that 
5 of the Publick, and if he be a Man of any Capacity. 
he will always take as much care as poſſible, that no one 
under him ſhall ſacrifice the Publick to his own pri- 
vate Intereſt : Whereas, in an abſolute Oligarchy, ever; | 
Man concerned in the Government has à private Intereit to | 
pur ſue, different, anFlten contrary to that of the. Publick ; 
end if any one among them thould be ſo honeſt as to endes 
vour tu prevent the publick luter eſt being ſacrificed, either to 
„his OW or any other mivate Intercit, his Colleagues 1 
Power wo.ld be alarmed pt the Precedent, and, art leatt, 
would take cate to tenden us Eadgavours ineffectual; proba 
E Ihe would combine te get ſuch a wrong-headed Mentee, 
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diſmiſted their 1 if not deprived of Life. Therefore 
as it is better for the People to have one Man engaged in In- 
tereſt to take care of them, than to have none at all, I muft 
conclude, that an abſolute Monarchy is better than an abſo- 
lute Oligaichy, and both may be cſtabliſhed under the Form 
or Appearance of a free Government; for in both there may + 
be a Dyet or Parliament choſen by the people, but the choice - 
of that Parliament muſt be influenced by Corruption, and its 
Laws enforced by a ſtanding Army; ſo that by the preſerv- 
ing of ſuch an Apprarance, ' the Government will only 
be rendered more oppreſſive upon, and more prejudicial to 
the Morals of the People. | 
From hence, Sir, it muſt appear, that there is no way of 
preſerving a free Government, but by preſerving Virtue and 
publick Spirit among the People, eſpecially among thoſe wi + 
are eminent for their Birth or Fortune; and that when there 
appears to be a general Decay of Virtue and publick Spirit, 
the People are in the Right to make choice of a ſole and ab- 
ſolute Government. This, Sir, will appear to have been 
the Caſe of the Romans, if we read their Hiſtory with due 
Attention ; and in all the Diſputes that happened between the 
Patricians and Plebeians, we ſhall generally find the latter in 
the Right. All the Incroachments they made- upon what the. 
Patricians called their Privileges, were ſuch as they were 
forced to by Oppreſſion, or ſuch as they were intitled to b 
being Subjects af a free Commonwealth. "Their firſt great 
Conteſt was about that cruel Law, which made infolvent 
Debtors the Slaves of their Creditors, with a Power to the 
latter to uſe them in what manner they pleaſed. We may 
judge of the cruelty of this Law from the circumſtances of 
the Man who made the firſt complaint. Whilſt he was fight - 
ing for his country, his Farm was plundered, his Houſe 
burnt, his cattle drove away by the Enemy. Not withſtand: 
ing theſe misfortunes, he was obliged to pay his Aſſeſſment: 
This firſt brought him into Debt; and that Debt was ſo in- 
creaſed by Uſury, that his Land was firſt, his Goods next, 
and, at faſt, his Perſon taken in Execution, by, it ſeems, 
a Creditor, {till more cruel than the Law. If any Man's 
misfortunes ever deſerved compaſſion, ſurely this Man's did 
but from his creditor he was fo far from meeting with com- 
paſſion, that after having almoſt ſtarved him, he had him 
ſeverely whipped, ſo that the marks of the Laſh remained up- 
on his Back, In this condition he made his Eſcape to the 
Market-Place, where he raiſed ſych a Spirit among the Ple- 
. betans, as firſt procured a mitigation of that cruel Law, and 
afterwards, the creation of thoſe Magiſtrates called Tribune 


of the People, who were to protect the Plebeians. from being 
oppreſſed by the Patricians, * © Meme 


my, 
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This Incroachment therefore, Sir, which laid a Founda- 
tion for all the reſt, was, plainly, occaſioned by the Oppreſ- 
ſions of the Patriciars, who were generally the moneyed Men 
zmong the Romans; and it is ſurprizing to ſec, how tenaci- 
oufly they ſtuck by the oppreſſive Power, their ancient Laws 
gave them over the Perſons of their unfortunate Debtors. 
As to that relating to Marriages, it was a moſt invidious Diſ- 
tinction: A Diſtinction which ought not to have been in- 
troduced even under their Kings, and much Jeſs ought it ts 
have been continued after the Eftabliſhment of their Com- 
monwealth ; therefore the Plebeian had a Right to inſiſt upon 
its being aboliſhed : And as to the Regulation, by which a 
13 Plebeian was rendered incapable of being choſen into the 
13 Conſulſhip, or, indeed, into any other of thoſe they called 
+ 3 | the Senatorial Magiſtracies, it, was, likewiſe, ſuch a one 
as ought never to have been introduced, much leſs continued 
in what was intended as a free Commonwealth; but this! 
believe, was not the Intention of thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed 7 
this Commonwealth: The Intention of Brutus was, I be- 
lieve, to eſtabliſh an Ariſtocracy, and this was the Reaſon 7 
for excluding the Plebeians from any Share in the Magiſtracy; 
but after his ſurviving Colleague had introduced an Appeal to 
the people, and thereby rendered them ſupreme even over their 

| Senatorial Magiſtrates, it was ridiculous to think of ſupport- 
ing this Excluſion, unleſs they had introduced a Regulation 
for transferring from Time to Time, the rich and popular 
Plebeians to the Order of Patricians; and, indeed, it was 

| unjuſt to eſtabliſh it as a Rule, that no merit, 80 
| e 


Service whatever, ſhould intitle a man, or any of his Deſcen- 
dents, to any of the chief Dignities of the Commonwealth. 
Theſe two Incroachments therefore, Sir, if they can be 
called ſuch, the Plebeians had a juſt Title to, both from the 
| Laws: of Nature and from the Form of their Government, 
as amended by Valerius Publicola; and the violent Oppoſi- 
| tion made by the Patricians in theſe two caſes, was certain- 
1y of no Service to them with regard to their Influence among 
-the people. However their courage, Virtue, and publick 
Spirit, were ſo conſpicucus in-all other caſes, that they con- 
tinued for ſome Ages to have great Influence upon the people, 
And while they preſerved that Influence, they continued to 
hold the cheif part of the Government. in their Hands; but 
| 8 and by the immenſe Riches they got in the 
Wars of Spain, Africa, Greece, and Aſia, they became lux- 
- urious;- avaritious; oppreſſive, ſelfiſn, or indolent; and as 
they increaſed in Vice, their Influence diminiſhed, and the 
Licentiouſneſs of the people increaſed. It was not the In- 
creaſe of power that made the people grow licentious; for 


_ . * 
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when they continued Marius for three Years in the Conſul- 

ſhip, they had little or no greater conſtitutional power than 

they had enjoyed from the Time that Pleleians were firſt 

rendered capable of being choſen Conſuls, which was near 

300 Years before; and it was the Avarice and Venality of the 

Nobles or 'Patricians, that firſt ſet the Example of Corrupti- 
on to the Commons, by which their Liberties were undone ; 
ſor both Marius and Julius Cæſar ſucceeded in their Sollici- 


tations for power, chiefly by means of corruption. 


Thus, Sir, it muſt appear, that from the Roman Hiſtory 
we have a clear Proof of the Maxim I have laid down, I 
mean that of its being impoſſible to preſerve a free Govern- 
ment, without . preſerving Virtue and publick Spirit among 
the People, eſpecially among thoſe that are eminent for their 

Birth or Fortune; and this Maxim will be further confirm- 
ed, by conſidering that Part of our own Hiſtory which the 
Hon, Gentlemen was pleaſed to meation. It is well known, 
Sir, that from the very Beginaing of the Reign of King 
Charles I. ſuch Meaſures were purſued by the Court as could 
not but give Offence to a free People; and it is likewiſe 
well known, that many of our noble and great Families had 
joined in thoſe Meaſures : Nay, me of them who had be- 
fore been violent Oppoſers of ſuch Meaſures, became ſtre- 
nuous Advocates for the Court, and made uſe of their Rhe- 
torick for juſtifying the ſame Sort of Meaſures, as ſoon as 


they found themſelves preferred to an honourable or lucrative - 


Employment. This Behaviour loſt them all Manner of Ref- 
dect among the People; and it was this that put it in the 
Power of ſome ambitious Men in the Huuſe of Commons to 
raiſe ſuch Mobs and Tumults as put it out of the Power of 
the other Houſe to make uſe of that Check upon the Proceed- 
ings of this Aſſembly, which they are intitled to by our Con- 
ſtitution. If our noble and rich Families had in the Begin- 
ping of that Reign and End of the former, behaved as they 
ought to have done, they would have 'preſcrved that Influ- 
ence among the People which they were intitled to by their 
Bir and Fortune, and then it would not have been in the 
Power of the ambitious and deſigning Men in either Hollſe 
K pojſon the Minds of the People, or to raiſe any Mob or 
"umult for preventing the other Houſe's making uſe of their 
_ Negative in every Caſe where it was neceſſar )) 
The Misfortunes of that Reign, Sir, were not therefore 
riginally owing to the People's having or getting too fluch 
ower into their Hands, but to moſt of our Novlemen and 
rentlemens being more fond of Court Favout than of the 
Love of Eſteem of their Country; and the Con equehce of 
8% of Sed for ing Time, wilayary A & Redd 
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then, in the Subverſion of our Conſtitution. At that Time, 
indeed, it ended in the Subverſion of our Monarchy as well 
as the Liberties of the People ; but I may venture to prophe- 
ſy, that its next End will be in the Subverſion of Liberty and 
Eitabliitment of an abſolute inſtead of a limited Monarchy ; 
for Huld the People be once generally convinced, that the 
only Deſign of Parliamentary Oppoſition is to recommend the 
Oppatecrs to Titles or Penſions, or lucrative Places in the Go- 
vernment, they will certainly, and, I think, moſt reaſona- 
join with the Crown in laying Parliaments entirely aſide ; 
be-auſe Parliaments compoſed of ſuch ſelhſh Members can 
ſerve o13ly to increaſe the publick Expence, without being of 
„ publick Advantage: Nay ſuch -Patliaments muſt always 
de 11crrimental to the People, by rendering it neceſſary for 
the Court to ſquander the publick Money in Bribes and Pen- 
ſions, and to wink at the publick Service being in all Cafes 
made a Jobb of, for the private Emolument of thoſe employ- 
ed in carrying it on. | | 
I hope, I have now ſkewn, Sir, that there is no Danger 
to be apprehended ſrom any Power that can be lodged in the 
Hands of the People, as long as the noble and rich Families. 
among them are endued with any Virtue or publick Spirit; 
and that when this ceaſes to be the Caſe : When the noble 
and rich Families become generally ſelfiſh, corrupt and mer- 
cenary, it becomes impoſſible to preſerye the Liberties of the 
People: The Government mult deviate into an abſolute 
Monarchy, or an abſolute Oligarchy, the former of which E 
have ſhewn to be preterable to the latter. We have there- 
fore naching to fear from any Power that may be lodged in 
the Hands of the People, were they more generally fond of 
Power than they really are. But as I have ſaid, there is ano- 
ther human Paſſion, a Paſſion for Riches, which is much 
more general among Mankind than the Love of Power. The 
latter affects only the Rich and Great, but the former is to 
be found among all Ranks of Men, and is therefore much 
more dangerous, eſpecially under our Form of Government. 
This Paſſion for Riches, like all other Paſſions, grows every 
Day ſtronger by Indulgence, and as it cannot be indulged 
without an Opportunity for indulging it, we ought to take 
Care, that no Man poſſeſſed with this ſordid Paſſion, ſhall 
ever find an Opportunity to indulge it at the Expence or Risk 
of publick Liberty. | 3 Eg 
For this End, Sir, there is no Method ſo effectual, as that 
of lodging in as many Hands as poſſible the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Powers and Privileges veſted in the People for the Preſervati- 
on of their Liberties; becauſe when the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Powers and Privileges is lodged in a great many nr 
n | ; a ole 
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thoſe Hands ſubje& to frequent Changes, it becomes impoſ” - 
ſible for a Court or Miniſter to tempt them, by any corrupt a 

Means, to betray the Truſt committed to their Charge z 
whereas, When the Exerciſe of thoſe Powers and Privilge 
is lodged in a few Hands for Lite, a Miniſter may lay hold o 

that univerſal Paſſion for Riches, and much more eaſily pre- 
vail, by corrupt Means, in having all thoſe Powers and Pri- f 
vileges betrayed and given up to him by their Guardians. 
To apply this to the City of Landon, and in purticular to the | 
Caſe now under our Conſideration ; The Citizens of Landon 
are veſted with many Powers and Privileges for the preſerva- 


tion of their Liberties, and which have upon many Occaſions 


been of great Service in preſcrving or recovering the Liber- 
ties of the people in general. The ſupreme Exerciſe of thoſe 
Powers and Privilzges was, before the Year 1725, lodged in 
the Hands of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 
Council, as an aggregate Body, the Members whereof were 
all upon an equal Footing, and without any Diſtinction as to 
the Importance of their Vote upon any Occaſion. The Tord 
Mayor did not vote upon any Queition as Lord Mayor, nor 
the Aldermen as Aldermen, but all voted as Members of the 
Court of Common-Council, and the Vote of the meanclt 
common-cbuncil Man was as good, and of as great Im- 
portance, in deciding the Queſtion, as that of the Lord 
Mayor or the richet Alderman: As this court conſiſts of 
262 Members, whilſt it remained under this Regulation, it 
was hardly poſſible for a Miniiter to make Uſe of corrupt 
Methods for influencing their Proceedings, or for preventing 
their coming to ſuch Reſolutions as were neceſſary for pro- 
ſerving their own Liberties or theſe of their country, eſ- 
pecially as the Trade and Buſineſs of moſt of the common 
council Men muſt always, in a great meaſure, depemſ upon | 
the love and Eſteem of their Neighbours in the city: con- 
ſequently, ſuppoſing them to be governed by no Principle 
but Self [ntereſt, they would not forteit the Love and Eltcem 
of their Neighbours, unleſs the Miniſter could give each of 
them a Penſion for Life, equal at leaft to the Profits they 
made annually by their Buſineſs, which it will never be in the 
Power of any Miniſter to do. | | 
This, Sir, a late Miniſter, whoſe Aim was to eſtabliſh a 
Syſtem of corruption, was fully ſenſible of, and therefore he 
introduced, and what was more ſurprizing, got paſſed, a 
Law for giving a Negative to the Aldermen, ſo that no Que- 
ſtion could be agreed to, or become an Act or Reſolution 
of the City of London, unleſs approved of by a Majority of 
the Aldermen. preſent. By this, is true, he could not 


make the Common-Council do whatever he had a Mind to, 
but he forelaw, that by this he might be able to prevent 


their 
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tei doing what he had no Mind to; for as there are but 26 
Aldermen, he knew that not only he, but every ſuccecding 
Miniſter, that purſued the ſame Syſtem, might, by Poſts or 


Penſions ſecure 14 of the Aldermen in his Intereſt, as they 
are choſen for Life, and are for the moſt Part Gentlemen 
who have given over Trade, or are ſuch whoſe Buſineſs docs 
not depend upon the Favour of their Fellow-Citizens, and 
conſequently, have nothing but Honour and Conſcience to 
prevent their ſacrificing the Intereſt of their City and Coun- 
try to the enriching or aggrandizins themſelves and Families. 

To give Countenance to thoſe who appeared as Advocates 
for, or Friends to this dangerous Innovation, ſeveral Argu- 
ments were then made uſe of ; and as thoſe Arguments arc 
now repeated for preventing its being repealed, I ſhall beg 
Leave to conſider them, and, I hope, I ſhall be able to give 
a ſatisfactory. Anſwer to each. Whenl ſay a ſatisfactory An- 
ſwer, Sir, I mcan ſuch a one as will be ſatisfactory to thoſe 


who did not then appear as Supporters of this Innovation; 


for as to ſuch, tho' many of them may perhaps alter their 
Opinion, yet I cannot expect, that many of them will be 
ſo impartial as to allow themſelves to be convinced, and ſtill 
fewer will be ſo ingenuous to own it. The firſt Arg u- 
ment made uſe of, was a bold Aſſertion, that the giving a 


Negative to the Aldermen was no Innovation, becauſe it was 


agreeable to the antient Conſtitution of the Government of 
the City, and was the antient Practice. For this no Proof 
was, or is now offered, either from the Charters, Records, 
or Hiſtory of the City of Lendon ; but it was faid that it 
muſt have been ſo originally, becauſe it was analogous to the 
conſtitutional Government of the Kingdom, which conſiſts 


of King, Lords, and Commons, every one of which Bran- 


ches has a Negative upon the other two ; from whence it 
was argued, that as the Government of the City of London 
conſiſts of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 


Council Men, the Aldermen at Jeaſt ought to have a Nega- 


tive. Does not every one ſec, that by this Argument the 
Lord Mayor ought to have a Negative as well as the Alder- 
men ? Conſequently this Argument's good far nothing, or 


it goes too far, farther than even our late Miniſter durſt 


venture to put it, and farther, I hope, than ever any 
Miniſter will venture to puſh. it; for that the late Miniſter 


would, if he durſt, have puſhed it fo far, I make not the 


\ 


leaft Doubt, becauſe it would have anſwered his Purpoſe 


much more effectually. | 
But, Sir, the Gentlemen who made uſe of this Argument 


do not, or will not recollect, that the Government of the 


City of Lendon was eſtabliſhed before our national Govern- 
„ment took that Form in which it ſubſiſts at preſent,- that is 
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to ſay, before our Parliament was divided into two Houſes, 
each ſitting diſtinct by itſelf, and each having a Negative up- 
on the other. When this happened, it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, nor ſhall I enter into the Diſcuſſion of ſo dark a piece 
of Hiſtory ; but it is very certain, that the antient Saxon 
Parliament, or Wittenagemote, did not conſiſt of two di- 
ſtinct Houſes or Aſſemblies voting ſeperately, and each Af- 
ſembly having a Negative; and it is as certain, that the Form 
of Government in the City of London was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
b the Time of the Saxons. Therefore, if we judge from A- 
nalogy, we are to ſuppoſe, that the Common- Council of 
; the City of London, conſiſts of Members who have all an 
þ equal Right of voting in that Aſſembly; and from their ſit- 
ting all in the ſame Room or Houſe, and voting, as has been 
hitherto the continual Cuſtom, without any Diſtinction be- 
tween thoſe who are Aldermen, and thoſe who are Common- 
Council Men, we muſt be confirmed in the Suppoſition, that 
this was the original and antient Form of Government in 
the City of Landon, and that it was never in this Reſpect. 
altered by Cuſtom at Statute, till the Law was made which 
is now propoſed to be repealed. _ 
The next Argument made uſe of, Sir, is founded upon 
the common Topick of a numerous Aſſembly's being always 
ſactious and ſeditious. This, Sir, is the Argument that has 
in all Ages, and upon all Occaſions, been made uſe of by 
the Advacates for arbitrary Power; and has in this Country 
deen made uſe of too often with Succeſs, But this Argu- 
ment can no Way be applied to the Common-Council of the 
City of London: It is not ſo numerous as to be ſubject to 
Faction or Sedition; becauſe the Speakers may be plainly 
heard and the Votes eaſily collected, by which Means an 
End may be eaſily put to every Diſpute 5 happens among 
them. But the whale People of the City of London may, it 
ſeems, run into a Frenzy or Madneſs, and the Common- 
Council Men are ſo much under the Influence of their Con- 
ſtituents, that their Proceedings muſt neceſſarily be directed 
by that Frenzy or Madneſs. I ſhall grant, Sir, that the 
Common-council Men are more under the Influence of the 
Citizens than the Aldermen ; but if this Law continues, a 
Majority, of the Aldermen will, I fear, be for the moſt Part 
under the Influence of our Miniſters of State; and I am 
much more afraid of our Miniſters of State falling into a Fit 
of Frenzy or Madneſs, than I am of the People of London's 
falling into ſuch à Fit. Beſides, a City Fit of Madneſs, if 
| Country in general, nar, fo, ungoveraable, 25 4 mititeria 
Fit of Madneſs. A wiſe and ficady Man of CHaracter and 
| | merit 
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Merit may eaſily give a Turn or put a Stop to any popular 
Frenzy, as a great Roman Poet has beautifully told us; but 
few Miniſters are ever. governed or governable by ſuch Men; 
and therefore I ſhall always chuſe to have the City of London 

.expoſed to a popular rather than a miniſterial Frenzy. 
By a miniſterial Frenzy the Nation has often fuffer'd, 
and is now ſuffering ſeverely ; but, I believe, no Man 
can {hew, that ever the City of London ſuffered by 
any mad or frantick Spirit in the Common-Councl ; fer 
even the Hon. Gentleman himſelf allows, that their Conduct 

| has always been wiſe and ſteady. 
Ibis, its true, he attributes to the Aldermen having a 

Negative Voice in all the Proceedings of the Common-Coun- 
cil; and makes it an Argument for proving, that the Al- 
dermen have always been veſted with this Power; but be- 
fore it can ſerve him for this Purpofe, he muſt ſhew, that 
before the Year 1725 the Aldermen made ufe of this Power, 
and that they made uſe of it to prevent ſome mad or impru- 
dent Reſolution, that had been agreed to by a Majority of the 
Common-Council-Men ; for unleſs he can do this, the 
Wiſdom and Steadineſs of che City of London's Conduct be- 

fore the Year 1725, is a ſtrong Argument in Favour of the 
Common-Conncil-Men, and againſt their being continued 
under thoſe Fetters put upon them by the Law now propoſ- 
ed to be repealed ; and as to the Conduct of the Aldermen 
fince they had this Negative given them, whatever the Hon. 
Gentlemen may think of it, I am ſure, it was upon ſeveral 
Occaſions very much diſliked by the greateſt Part of the Ci- 
tizens, and, I believe, by the greateſt Part of the Kingdom. 
Their Conduct towards a worthy Magiſtrate lately deceaf- 
ed, whom they twice put by the Chair, when according to 
the Cuſtom it was his Turn to be advanced to it, and their 
admitting him afterwards, without any Reafon they durſt 
own, either tor their Refuſal or admiſſion, was a Proof, that 
their conduct was not very ſtcady ; and as to the Uſe they 
made of their Negative, I join in Opinion with moſt of 
my Fellow Citizens, that it wag never neceſſary for them 
to make uſe of it, that they never did make a Right uſe of 

it, and that upon every Occaſion their Motives for making 
uſe of it were ſuch as they ought to have been aſhamed of : 

Il mean ſuch as pracceded from their having a greater Re- 
gard for the Good Will of our then Prime Miniſter, than 
for the Good-Will of their Fellow-citizens, or the Intereſt 

of their City or country. 

+ It is therefore high Time, Sir, to put an End to this 
Power given to the Aldermen over the Proceedings of the . 
common council, and the laſt Uſe they made of it is a 

Proof of the dangerous conſequence of leaving ſuch a power 

| G4: 
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in their Hands; for by Means of their Negative they then 
put a poſitive upon the common council, by telling them, 
that they ſhould not give Thanks to their Lord Mayor, tho 
juſtly due to him in the Opinion of every man preſent, un- 
| leſs they would agree to give Thanks in ſuch Terms as the 
Aldermen pleaſed to direct. This is a Precedent for carry- 
ing this. Negative Power much farther than was intended by 
the Legiſlature, whatever might be the Intention of the Mi- 
niſter who got that Law paſſed ; and as nothing is more im- 
provable than a bad Precedent, they may by ſome new Im- 
provements be able to aſſume to themſelves and their Patron, 
the Prime Miniſter: for the Time being, the abſolute Ma- 
nagement of the city of London, which would contribute 
not a little towards throwing into his Hands the abſolute 
management of the whole Kingdom, as muſt appear evident 
to every one who conſiders, what an Influence the citizens 
of London, muſt always have in Elections of Members of 
Parliament through the whole Kingdom, and how dangerous 
it would be for any citizen to fall out with the court, if it 
had the abſolute management of the city. | 2 
To pretend, Sir, that this Negative in the Aldermen has 
not raiſed Jealouſies and Animoſities in the City, is to argue 
againſt the moſt notorious Fact, as well as againſt the clear- 
eſt Demonſtration. We may as well ſay, that to tie a Man 
Neck and Heels can raife in his Breaſt no Animoſity, as to 
ſay, that to ſubject, by an expreſs Law, the Reſolutions of 
the Citizens of London to the Opinion of 14 Aldermen, can 
raile no Animoſity or Heartburnings amongſt them. Sir, if 
theſe 14 Aldermen were all Men of the greateſt as well as 
moſt unblemiſhed Character, the Citizens could not take it 
well to be tied down by Law to their Opinion; but ſurely, 
they muſt be filled with the higheſt Indignation, when they 
find themſelves obliged to ſubmit to the Opinion of ſourteen 
Men, whoſe Wiſdom or Integrity, they think, they have 
great Reaſon to ſuſpect. I ſhall admit, Sir, that the Alder- 
men have generally a greater Stake in the City, and are better 
Judges of its true finds than moſt of the Common Council 
_ _ Men, and know, that before they had this Negative Voic- 
given them, their Opinion had always great Weight in the 
Common-Council ; but fince that time, the Credit of» moſt 
of them has been ſo much impaired, or at leaſt was ſo till 
very lately, that tho* they had a Power to compel, they had 
no Power to perſuade; for which a very natural Reafon ma 
be given, beraviſe thoſe that have a Power to compel will ne- 
ver be at the Pains to perſuade, and thoſe that are to be per- 
ſuaded, always hear with Prejudice the Reaſons 'offcrec by 
thoſe that have a Fower to compel. i 


In 
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In order therefore, Sir, to reſtore the Credit of the Alder- 
men in the Common Council, this compulſive Power ought 
to be aboliſhed, that thoſe worthy Gentlemen may be fe- 
© ored to their perſuaſive Power, by which alone they go- 

verned, I may ſay, the Common-Council for e 
and always kept them from running into any ſedition or Li- 
centiouſneſs in the Common-Council, 223 or continu- 
ing a Negative in the, Aldermen, is omethirlg like endea- 
vouring to prevent Mobs and Riots among the People by a 
numerous Standing Army and a ſevere Riot Act. By the latter 
you may, indeed, prevent Mobs and Riots among the Peo- 
ple; but if this Method be continued, for any long Time, 
Fou will make your Miniſters. Tyrants and your People 
Slaves; And by the former you may, tis true prevent Sediti- 
on and Licentiouſneſs in the Common- Council; but if cbn- 
tinued for any Time, you will make the Aldermen corrupt 
Dependents upon the Miniſter for the Time being,” and the 
Common - Council, or rather the City of London inſigu iſicant, 
with regard to that for which it has been Les '$ famous, and 
by which it has oſten gained great, Honour: I mean that of 

being a check upon the conduct of our Adminiſtration, and 
ready to. give the Alarm to the People, when any dark De- 

- figns were formed againſt their Liberties, or ſuch Meaſures 
. purſued as were deſtructive to our commerce, Manufactures, 
or Navigation. And if the City of London ſhould. be,” by 
the corrupt Negative of 14 of its Aldermen, bound up in 
» ſuch Chains, as to prevent its petitioning againſt ſuch Defigns 
.. or ſuch Meaſures, { ſhould be glad to know, what City or 

Community in the Kingdom durſt, or could, with equal 

Weight, repreſent the dangerous Confequence of theih, ei- 

ther to King or Parliament ?. Would not the, Silence. of the 
City of Lendon be an Example for all the other Communities 
in the Kingdom? and would not that general Silence be re- 
preſented by our Miniſters, as an Approbation of their De- 
ſigns, however dangerous, of their Meaſures, however de- 

ſtructive? bt = Fe 5 
It has been ſaid, Sir, that the Aldermen would not venture 

to put a Negative upon any popular Propoſition made in the 

Common-council, becauſe +; all live in the City, and 

would run the Risk of being De- Mitted by an intaged Po- 

ulace. Alas! Sir, we know how the populace of this 
Kingdom have been of late bridled by Standing Armies, Riot 

Ads, and Miniſterial Slaves, called Juſtices of the peace. 

If a Man has the prime Miniſter for his protector, he has but 
little to fear from an inraged Populace. Beſides, there are 

many of the Aldermen that do not live in the City; ſo that 
when they are in their own Houſes, at the Court End 1 the 
"5 : owns, 
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Town, and in the Middle of the Guards, they are in ne 
Danger of à City Mob; and when they come into the 
City, they are there themſelves the Juſtices of the peace, and 


would certainly read the Riot Act to any crowd of Bre 
I 


that ſhould but ſoem to attack them, after which the | 
would'be ſent for, and the Mob difperſed, perhaps many. of 


them killed, before the Aldermen could be in any Danger, 


This could therefore have but little Effect in preventing the 
Aldermen from putting a Negative upon the moſt popular 
propoſition; and ſuppoſe their Danger much greater than it 
is, there is nothing I am more afraid of than that ſome Ne- 
Pane Alderm an ſhould be maſſacred by a Mob in the City. 


know how tempting a penſion or a Erive is to ſome Men, , 


fo tempting that they will run any Risk to come at it: I 
likewife know the violent Spirit of my Countrymen, ſo vio- 


lent that for the pleaſure of being revenged, many. of them 
will ruth upon certain Death. This may {ome I 1me or 


ther occafion à Negative Alderman to be. De-/7"itted by a 
"ſudden Tumult; but what would be the Conſcquence? It 
would furniſh a wicked Miniſter with a pretence for introduce 
ing an armed Force into this City, and perhaps, for making it 
ſorfelt its Charter. With me-therefore, this Danger is a 
ſtrong Argument ſor preventing any of my Brother Alder- 
men from being led into ſuch a Temptation, and for prevent- 
ing my Feltow-Citizens from being work'd up to ſuch a 


Rage. | | 
? think, I have now anſwered all the Arguments that 
were ever brought in Favour of this Negative Voice in the 
Aldermen, except that trifling one drawn from the Stile of 
the Acts, Orders, of Reſolutions of the Common - Council. 
Ihe Aldermen; it is ſaid, muſt have | a Negative, becauſe 


the Words of the Acts, Orders, or Reſolutions of the 


Common- Council are, Be it enacted, or, It is reſolved, by 
te Right Hon. the Lord Mayer, ihe Right Waorſhipful the 
Alder men, and the Commons, in the Common- Council aſſembled. 
This, Sir, is fo puerile, it hardly deſerves an Anſwer. By 
me ſame Way of Reaſoning, the Lord Mayor ought to have 


; 2 Negative in the Common-Council ; and the Bi hops ought 
do have a Negative in the other Houſe of Parliament, becauſe 


in the Acts of the Common - Council, the Lord Mayor is as 


mu, 


| — named as the Aldermen; aud in our late Acts of 
Parliament, it is always ſaid, Be it c ed by the King's maſt 


excellent Majeſty, by and with the 4cvice and Conſent of the 
Tord Spiritual and Temporal. A caſe may happen in the com- 


mon- Council wherein the Lord Mayor declares himſelf a- 
-* gainft what is agreed to by the Majority of the Aldermen, 
well as the Majority of the Common - council Men: 
: would 


Would it not be as ridiculous, in ſuch a caſe, to ſay, Be i; 
ene ed by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, as it would de to 
tay, Be it enadted by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and 
* Right Morſtipful the Aller men, in a caſe where all the 
-*. Aldermen declare againſt the Reſolution of the Majority of 
© .the common-council ? In like Manner, a caſe may hap- 
pen, nay, a caſe did lately happen, in the other Houſe, 
- Where all the Biſhops declared againſt what was agreed to by 
the Majority, and I remember, a noble Lord wittily propoſ- 
ed, that the Lords Spiritual ſhould he left out of the Pream- 
ble to the Bill, but no one thought he was ſerious, and ac- 
cordingly in that Act, as in all others, it is ſaid, Be it enact- 
ed by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the Con- 
ſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, In all caſes where 
the Majority is to determine, the Determinations of the 
Majority makes it the act of the whole Aſſembly, and con- 

- fequently of every Man and every Body of Men, who are 
Members of that Aſſembly; therefore it may be properly ſaid 
Be it enafted, even by thoſe who declared themſelves a- 
gainſt it; becauſe when we ſpeak of a collective Bady's 
_- enacting or Reſolving upon any Thing, we always mean the 
Majority of that collective Body; - otherwiſe we could ne- 
never fay, that any Thing is ordered or reſolved on by a col- 
ſllective Body, except when it is agreed to Næmine contracidente. 
1 ſhall conclude, Sir, with returning my Thanks to the 
Hon. Gentleman, for the good Opinion he has of the 
Judgment as well as Integrity of our City Aldermen. He 
woas pleaſed to tell us, that he {hould not believe any Prepo- 
+» fition to be for the Advantage or Benefit of the City, if four- 

teen Aldermen declared againſt it. I ſhould perhaps, be of 
huis Opinion, if there were no Place, Penſion or miniſterial 
Bribe in the Way; but when a Salary or Penſion of 1000/. 
a2 Year, ora valuable Bank- Note is thrown in the Way of 
a covetous or expenſive Alderman, if it does not warp 
his Integrity, it may bias his Judgment, or ſo blind his 
"Underſtanding as to prevent his ſecing the moſt evident 
Advantage that may aecrue to the city from a Propoſition's 
being agreed to, which our Prime-Miniſter, for the Time 
being, das declared himſelf againſt. Therefore, if the Bill 
nau before us be rejected, and the Aldermens Negative con- 
tiaued, I hope, this Houſe. will be ſo good as to allow the 

Sty a Place-Bill, and as effectual a Penſion Bill as can be 
cCentrived, for incapacitating every Alderman that. ſhall ac- 
© -e-ptof Place, Penſion, or Bribe from the crown, and for 
cChuſing a new- one in his ſtead. If this were done, Sir, 1 
tend be much more eaſy about the Aldermens Negative 
tan Ig at pteſent; and till this is done, I ſhall be for abo- 
i thy their Negative, and 92 che city 7 its antient 
71. d. en. 
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